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The Inscription of Bavian. 


The text of Sennacherib, known among scholars by the name of ‘‘ In- 
scription of Bavian,” is written upon three different rocks near the small 
village of Bavian in Turkestan, about twenty miles north of the ancient site 
of Nineveh. The three inscriptions contain the same redord, and although 
they are partially very mutilated, the task of the late Mr. Rawlinson has not 
been in vain to restore the text to a certain extent and to procure a tolerable 
reading. Nevertheless the text remains in its first part, in which an account 
of the construction of numerous canals and their dedication is given, very 
difficult, and it is no easy matter on account of the many. breaks even to 
indicate the probable sense of certain passages. Besides this some words 
occur in it whose reading and significance is unknown. The second part, in 
which the king reports his victories over the Babylonians and their allies, 
represents no linguistic difficulties in comparison with the former. Very 
probably the inscription refers to events which have taken place in the year 
691 B. C., ten years previous to the death of the king, who reigned from 
704 to 681 B. C. The present transliteration of the text has been based upon 
the edition in the original characters of the French scholar, H. Pognon, who 
published the inscription as it is preserved in the collection of the British 
Museum. Pognon has no transliteration of the text, but a free translation, 
explanatory notes and a glossary. The writer of this article is very much 
indebted to him for the understanding of this text. Up to this date he has 
seen no other translation of an English or German scholar, but without 
doubt there must exist an interpretation besides the above mentioned. 
Whenever an explanation of that French savant seemed doubtful, we 
followed, as far as possible, the better authority of Delitsch, whose excellent 
grammar and Lesestuecke have been frequently consulted. In spite of this 
the translation is not free from imperfections which for the present time 
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cannot be removed. Of some words, which are written in the original as 
ideogrammes, we do not know the plural, and they are given, therefore, in 
the transliteration in the form of the singular. Perhaps their plural 1s 
formed in the common way and sounds either é or até. 


TRANSLATION. 

(1) Ashur, Anu, Bel, Ea, Sin, Shamash, Bin, Merodach, Nebo, Ishtar, 
the Igige-Spirits, (2) the great gods who lift up their eyes in all places to 
rule over men have proclaimed Sennacherib prince. (3) The great king, 
the powerful king, the king of the multitude, the king of Assyria, the king 
of the four cardinal points, the prince who is obedient to them. (4) By your 


continual grace I have marched through the countries from the upper sea _ to 
the lower sea, I have subdued the princes of the four cardinal points, they 
pulled at my yoke. (5) In those days I have extended the vast limits of 
Nineveh, I have restored its walls and ramparts which did not exist before. 
I raised them to the heights of mountains. (6) I have irrigated its environs 
which had become a barren desolation on account of the lack of water and 
they drank stagnant water. (7) Their inhabitants, whose eyes were directed 
towards the rain falling from heaven, did not know the art of irrigation. (8) 
From the cities of Massit, Banbakatna, Shapparish, Karshamashnassir, 
Karnuri, Rimus, Khata, Dalain, Resheni, Sul, Dur, Shibanib, Ishparirra, 
Gingil, Nampagate, Til, Alusussimeshassir, Khadabit, I have caused to dig 
18 canals and I have directed their course towards the river Khussur. (10) 
I caused to dig a ditch from the territory of the city of Kissir to the circuit of 
Nineveh, those waters I have let to run into it. I have called its name: Canal 
of Sennacherib. (11) I have led down the mass of those waters into my 
land from the mount Tas, a steep mountain whose location is in the country 


of Armenia. They have given to that river the name: River... . (12) 
At that time by order of the god Ashur, the great lord, my master, I have 
embanked the waters, which flow at the right and left side of a mountain, 
whose territory . . . the cities of Me . . . Kukkut, Bitur, the cities of 
that (13) district. I have named this canal . . . . Sennacherib. (14) To 
the recent? and old canals which I dug... . . (15) I led their course 
towards Nineveh, the sublime city, my royal residence, from... . . they 
had not enlarged its site. (16) Then I, Sennacherib, the king of Assyria, 
the first among the princes, who from the sunrise to the sunset... . . 
the waters of the canals which I ordered to dig. (17) In the surroundings 
of Nineveh I have planted orchards and vine-yards. (18) ... All the 
mountains, fruits of all the regions . . . . The waters did not arrive; .. . 
on account of the thirst . . . he left. (19) In the deserts ? (20) From the 
city of Tarbis to the city of Shalibzuai dwelling towards . . . grain, sesame, 
irrigated ? the land. (21) To the kings, my sons, who in the heart... . 
(22) I have ordered those men to dig the canal. The spirit of Ashur, my 
great god; . . they have not caused to construct that canal in the midst of 
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these people. (23) Three months had not yet passed in the year and they 
had finished the work . . . . they tore down and ceased to dig. (24) I 
sent a Bar Bar and a Us Ku to open that canal... I sacrificed... . 
lapis lazuli-stone? crystal . . . gold . . . an altar good for the god Ea, the 
lord of the rivers who is going before me, (25) and in the presence of Bel 
the ruler of the streams, Bel . . . . the commander of the multitude. (26) 
I prayed to the great gods, they granted my prayer and favored the work of 
my hands. (27) The sluice of the canal and the broad water-gate ? opened 
itself and let flow an abundance of water. (28) The sluice was not opened 
by the hands ofa. ... Zim. The heart of the gods... I caused to 
dig . . . . I looked at the waters from the river and I directed the work, 
(29) I sacrificed to the great gods, who go beside me, oxen, grains, fat mut- 
ton, pure victims. (30)I clothed the men who had dug that canal with 
linen and colored garments, I placed upon them golden bracelets and golden 
necklaces ? (31) In that year, at the same time, in which I dug that canal 
I battled in the vicinity of the city of Khalule with Ummaanmenanu, the 
king of Elam, and with the king of Babylon and with numerous kings of the 
land and of the sea, their allies. (32) By order of Ashur, the great lord, my 
master, I dashed into their midst like an impetuous arrow. I defeated their 
armies, (33) I felled their regiments, I broke their battalions. (34) My hands 
caught in the battle alive the highest officer of the king of Elam together 
with Nabuzikirishkun, the son of Merodachpaliddin, the king of Karduni- 
ash. (35) My extensive powerful line of battle terrified the king of Elam 
and the king of Babylon, they left their weapons ? (36) in their chariots. 
In order to save their lives they fled into their countries and did not return 
afterwards. (37) They announced ? : Sennacherib, king of Assyria, has 
gained a perfect victory and is about to return to the country of Elam. (38) 
The terror and fear was spread over the entire land of Elam, they left their 
country in order to save their lives, they fled upon steep mountains like 
eagles. (39) Like birds caught in a sling their heart was discouraged, for a 
definite period of days they did not enterprise an expedition, nor did they 
engage in a fight. (40) In my second expedition I went in a forced march 
against Babylon which I intended to take. (41) I blew like the wind, I 
threw it down like a cyklon. (42) I besieged the city of Nit, and by the 
force and power of my hands I took it. I did not spare the life of any of its 
small and great inhabitants. I filled with their corpses the streets of the 
city. (43) Shuzub, the king of Babylon, together with his family, I brought 
alive into my country. (44) I carried away the treasures of that city, I 
distributed into the hands of my soldiers gold, precious stones and valuable 
goods, and they took them along themselves. (45) The hands of my soldiers 
captured the gods who dwelt there and broke them, they seized the richesses. 
(46) The god Bin and the god Shala, the gods of the city of Ekalata, whom 
Merodachnadinakhe, king of Akkad, in the time of Tiglath—Phalasar, king 
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of Assyria, had taken and brought to Babylon 418 years ago, I carried away 
from Babylon and brought them back again to their place in the city of 
Ekalate. (47) 1 destroyed, tore down and burnt by fire the city-and the 
houses, from the foundation to the roof. I demolished everything, the wall, 
the rampart, the temples of the gods, the towers of bricks and mud and 
threw them into the river Arakht. (48) I dug canals in that devastated city, 
I flooded the place of the city, I destroyed its foundations more than the 
tempestuous wind would ever have done. (49) For this reason nobody 
could find in latter days the place of that city and the temples of the gods 
which I annihilated in the waters. (50) I placed six stone tables at the 
mouth of the canal which I caused to dig upon the mount Tas. I chiseled 
the image of the great gods, my lords, and put my own royal image before 
them in devotion. I ordered to make an inscription upon them of all my 
works which my hand had accomplished in Nineveh. (51) To the kings, 
my offsprings, . . . whenever a prince that is to come among the kings, my 
sons, will destroy the work which I have done, the possessions ? after him 
shall be torn, if he leads away the course of the waters of those canals from 
the limits of Nineveh. (52) The great gods, as many as are named in this 
table shall curse him by the words of malediction? going from their mouth 
and shall overturn his government. , 
Allegheny, Pa. E. GogsILinc. 





The New Sinai Gospels. 

The autographs of the New Testament books have perished irrevocably. 
The text from which our English version is made rests mainly upon four 
great manuscripts, or codices. The oldest of these is the Vatican manu- 
script which dates from the fourth century, and is now in the Pope’s palace 
at Rome. How it got there, and from what country, is wholly unknown. 
There are many deficiencies; thus the New Testament is defective from 
Heb. ix, 14, to the end of the Apocalypse. The Alexandrinus, of the fifth 
century, is in the British Museum. It was brought from Egypt in 1628. It 
is known that Egypt is the country of its birth from its Egyptian orthography 
of many words, particularly in Mark xii, 40; Phil. iv, 15, and Colos. iii, 
24, &c. It is very defective, as for instance, the commencement of Mat- 
thew’s gospel begins with xxv, 6. The third manuscript is the Sinaitus, 
which was found, very much mutilated, in the monastery of St. Catherine 
on Mount Sinai. The fourth manuscript is the Codex Beze in the Uni- 
versity Library at Cambridge, to which it was presented by Beza, but he 
does not say definitely where he obtained it. It contains the four gospels 
and the Acts of the Apostles. 

The first material on which the New Testament was written was un- 
doubtedly Egyptian papyri. Afterwards the hides of animals were used. 
The text was first written continuously, without interpunction or division of 
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words, sentences, or paragraphs; without accents, and in uncial or capital 
letters. It was a very difficult matter to collate from these imperfect manu- 
scripts a Greek text which would be authoritative, and since the Revised 
Version was given to the world, it is no secret that in many minor points 
these great codices differ. 

Now when the Greek codices vary, it is natural that scholars should look 
to the ancient codices in those languages into which the gospel was first 
translated. We know that before the fourth century Egyptian versions of 
the New Testament were current in the Thebaid, in the Arsinotic nome, in 
Upper, Lower, and Middle Egypt. After the death of Alexander the Great, 
the Greeks multiplied in Egypt and obtained important places of trust near 
the throne of the Ptolemais. The Greek language began to diffuse itself 
from the court among the people, and the Egyptian was either excluded, or 
obliged to adapt itself to the Greek both in forms of construction and the 
adoption of new words. In this manner arose the Coptic, a mixture of old 
native Egyptian and the Greek. 

We know that there were Christians in Egypt in the third century, and 
that in the Diocletian persecution the praetor visited Upper Egypt in search 
of Christians, and when one voluntarily gave himself up he was tried through 
an interpreter and sentenced to death. 

Since the discovery in 1886 of fragments of the the Book of Enoch and 
the Gospel and Apocalypse of Peter in the ancient cemetery at Akhmim, 
the Greek Panopolis, in Upper Egypt, we have great hopes that there may 
yet be brought to light other Biblical papyri. 

Very naturally the Syriac manuscripts of the New Testament early at- 
tracted a good deal of attention, as the words were, probably, in great part, 
the very terms which the Saviour and his Apostles actually uttered in their 
discourses and conversations. It is generally admitted that the Syriac 
version of the New Testament called the Peshito, from the Syriac verb to 
unfold or spread out, is the oldest version that has come down to us. It was 
universally adopted by the Syriac churches after the fourth century. In 
1842, Wm, Cureton found among some manuscripts in the British Museum, 
brought from Syria, a version supposed to be earlier than the Peshito, but 
containing portions only of Matthew, of Luke, and of John, and but four 
verses of Mark. 

For many years scholars have searched Eastern monasteries hoping to 
bring to light another Syriac manuscript of the New Testament which would 
supplement, and in a measure correct the other Syriac versions. It has 
remained for a woman to discover in the Convent of St. Catharine at Mount 
Sinai a palimpsest of the old Syriac Gospels which date from at least the 
sixth century, and it will undoubtedly mark an epoch in New Testament 
studies. Mrs. Agnes Smith Lewis, and her sister, Mrs. Gibson, both con- 
versant with Oriental languages, and speaking Arabic and modern Greek 
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fluently, visited the convent and there found the manuscript containing the 
full text of the four Gospels. Although the convent had often been searched 
for written treasures since Tischendorf’s great discovery there, the present 
discovery remained hidden from former investigators. Says Mrs. Lewis : 

** We had often thought of visiting Mt. Sinai; for the warm welcome ex- 
tended to us in other Greek monasteries had awakened the hope that our 
command of colloquial Greek might be the key to doors which have baffled 
the efforts of former European travelers. But family circumstances pre- 
vented our carrying out our purpose till the spring of 1892; and our thoughts 
were turned in the direction of the Syriac library through the publication in 
1891, by Mr. Rendel Harris, of the Apology of Aristides, which he had 
recently discovered there. . . . 

‘* We were received by the —e with great cordiality, which ripened 
into a sincere friendship with some of them during our stay. Amongst the 
Syriac books which they showed us, I soon picked out a volume of a hun- 
dred and seventy-eight leaves, nearly all glued together with some greasy 
substance. I separated them partly with my fingers and partly with the 
steam of a kettle. They had the more fascination for me that no human eye 
had evidently looked on them for centuries; and I soon perceived that it was 
a palimpsest, whose upper or later writing contained the stories of women 
saints, whilst the under or earlier one was the four Gospels, as I knew from 
many pages being headed * Evangelian,’ ‘ Matthi,’ ‘Marcus,’ or ‘Luca.’ I 
could also read detached words or lines where they appeared on the margin. 
I therefore at once determined to photograph the whole of this palimpsest.” 

Upon the return home of Mrs. Lewis and her sister, the photographs were 
developed, and copies were sent to a number of Syriac scholars. When the 
great value of the find was learned, Mrs. Lewis, Mrs. Gibson and Mr. 
Harris, proceeded to Mt. Sinai, and for forty days they sat in the convent 
deciphering the palimpsest leaves. This is being edited by Mr. Harris and 
will soon be published. C. H. S. D. 


Sinai and Syria Before Abraham. 


Major Conder in an article in the April Quarterly Statement of the Palestine 
Exploration Fund, says that the earliest notice of Palestine on monuments 
occur in the inscriptions found twelve years ago, by De Garzek at Tell Loh, 
an important and very ancient city of Babylonia, standing on a mound forty 
feet high, east of the great canal which joins the Tigris and the Euphrates. 
The site includes an oblong palace in which is one of the Ziggurat, or stepped 
pyramids, of which Herodotos describes that erected at Babylon. The Tell 
Loh example had its stairs and sacred chamber, the use of which is also 
mentioned by Herodotos; and around this shrine the palace, with walls of 
burnt brick set in bitumen—still standing to height of ten feet—was raised, 
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with a large central court and surrounding halls and rooms. Eight statues, 
not much smaller than life size, finely carved of Sinaitic granite stood in the 
court; near the northern gate another colossal seated figure was found, and 
near the pyramid a small toro of yet earlier date. The place continued to 
be inhabited down to Greek times, and was finally destroyed by fire. 

Many inscriptions were found describing the building of temples and the 
piety of these ancient Akkadian rulers, and showing that the deities adored 
represented the Sun and Moon, the dawn and sunset, with the spirits of the 
mountains, the sea, the earth, and of hell. The inscriptions give an insight 
into the geography, civilization and religion of the age, showing that the 
Akkadian’s were in trading communication with Armenia and Media on 
the north, with Syria and Tarsus on the north-west—a region where, 
probably quite as early, and certainly a thousand years later, the Hittites, of 
the same stock, were speaking almost the same language—and with Sinai, 
Egypt and Nubia on the south-west. 

Says Major Conder :—‘‘ All the precious metals (gold, silver, tin, copper 
and bronze), and precious stones (onyx, alabaster, marble and granite), 
were known, with various kinds of woods; mining was practiced; ships 
traded by the Red Sea; and splendid temples and palaces were erected. 
Statues were carved, and writing was not confined to clay, but also executed 
in granite, the characters being, in many cases, the same in sound and mean- 
ing found on the Hittite texts, in a cognate system, and the arrangement of 
the syllables of the word, one above another in the line, being.exactly the 
Hittite arrangement. The heads of statues found in the ruins present the 
round skull, the high cheek-bones, the hairless face of a Mongol people, 
whose language was closely connected with the Turkic, Mongol and Tartar 
dialects, still surviving in Central Asia. The type is very similar to that of 
the Meu, or Hyksos kings of Egypt, and the /eu, or Minyans, who came 
from the north (from Armenia), we now know to have spoken, about 1500 
B. C., a language akin to that of Hittites and Akkadians. 

‘* All this civilization existed, and gave place to Chaldea, long before any 
Semitic civilization arose, and while the family of Abraham at Ua, the 
capital of Dungi, were shepherds wandering along the Euphrates to Northern 
Harran.” 

Major Conder gives translations of a number of inscriptions, and concludes : 
*¢ All these various indications prove that, in and before the date assigned to 
Abraham in the Old Testament, a widespread civilization existed throughout 
Western Asia as well as in Egypt.” 


The income of the Palestine Exploration Fund, from Sept. 19, 1892, to 
March 21, 1893, was—from annual subscriptions and donations, including 
local societies, £1,264 9s. 7d.; from all sources—£1,644 12s. 5d. The 
expenditure during the same period was £1,312 15s. 11d. 
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The Excavations at Tell el-Hesy. 


The excavations of Mr. Bliss at Tell el-Hesy have led him to think that it 
is improbable that anything like an untouched archive chamber or collection 
of tablets will be found. One tablet found by Mr. Bliss dates the town at 
1400 B. C., and a scarab of Amenhotep III confirms the date. Directly 
under the town were the ruins of another, which, from the depth of accum- 
lation and other indications, could not have been much earlier, probably 
about 1450 B. C. One of the most interesting discoveries made was that of 
a smelting furnace. Analysis of four bits of slag proved the presence of iron 
and silicon, and no trace of copper. A piece off a small lump of ore proved 
to be iron-pyrites. Iron implements in plenty were found down to the level 
to be assigned no earlier than the tenth century B. C., not far from the 
earliest known date for iron tools in Egypt, but from that level downwards 
to the level under consideration, which is no later than the fifteenth century, 
no iron tools turned up, these having given place to bronze. 

The construction of the smelting furnace shows that 1400 years before 
Christ the use of the hot air-blast instead of cold air was in use, and this is 
called a modern improvement in iron manufacture due to Neilson, and 
patented in 1828! 

After a thorough investigation it is not considered advisable to prolong the 
work at Tell el-Hesy, and the Executive Committee of the Palestine Ex- 
ploration Fund have applied to the Sublime Port for a firman for excavating 
elsewhere. 


The Site of Calvary. 


No one knows more about ‘‘ underground Jerusalem” than Mr. Barauth 
Schick. - He has lived, studied and worked in the Holy City for more than 
forty years. In the Quarterly Statement of the Palestine Exploration Fund 
for April he gives a history of his opinions respecting the site of Calvary. 
Dr. Selah Merrill maintained that the so-called ‘*Skull Hill” ¢. e. the hillock 
over Jeremiah’s grotto, north of the present town, was the real Calvary, and 
pointed it out to travelers as such. Says Herr Schick: ‘‘ According to the 
New Testament, the crucifixion of Our Lord—and hence also His tomb— 
was outside of the city as it then existed, but there is no hint given on which 
side it was. So we may look for it on all four sides. The chief necropolis 
of ancient Jerusalem was on the south, where there are many rock-cut 
tombs, and some have thought that Nicodemus might have had his there, 
and as ‘ Tophet’ was there, in which unclean things were put, so the place 
of execution might have been there; and as some have put the place of cru- 
cifixion on the southern brow of the traditional Mount Zion—outside the 
‘dung gate.’ But as there are also on the other side of the city rock-cut 
tombs, and as it seems to me there was no special place for execution either 
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among the Jews or in the East generally, or with the Romans, I think 
Calvary was not on the south side of the town. 

‘¢ The east side is more likely, but still stands in the same line with the 
south. On the east side is the Kidron, in which Asa the King (1 Kings 
xv, 13), burnt the idols; also Athaliah (2 Chron. xxiii, 15-21), was exe- 
cuted there. So the late Mr. Fergusson put Calvary near the Golden Gate, 
and the tomb under the Dome of the Rock. Dr. Barclay put Calvary more 
towards the north-east, on the brow of the hill outside St. Stephen’s Gate. 
An English officer lately wrote to me that he thinks it was near the Garden 
of Gethsemane. But all of this seems to me not likely, as, in the time of 
our Lord, the ground from the city walls eastward, as far as Bethany, was 
in some degree sanctified, so that pilgrims residing there in huts, tents or 
caves, during the days of the festivals, were considered as residing in the 
Holy City itself. So executions could hardly have taken place on this side. 

‘¢ The west, or rather north-west side, is the most probable spot where 
one might hope to find Calvary. In old books, and especially in all old 
pictures of the city, Calvary is always shown on the west or north-west side, 
and travellers coming to Jerusalem, or residents there, when asked, ‘ Where 
would you look for Calvary if the traditional site should be wrong?’ gener- 
ally answer without hesitation, ‘ Somewhere in the north-west.’ ” 


The Jaffa-Jerusalem Railroad. 


United States Consul Selah Merrill at Jerusalem, in his report to the 
State Department, gives the following interesting details in regard to the 
construction of this road: The road, the first ever built in Palestine and 
Syria, is a little over 53 miles long, 30 miles of which are on the plain land 
and the remaining 23 in the mountains. There are no tunnels on the road, 
the builders preferring to go around bluffs that might be tunnelled rather 
than to bore through them. There are at least five deep cuttings among the 
hills and three or four fine iron bridges. The steepest grade is two per 
cent. or about 100 feet to the mile. The track is narrow gauge, exactly one 
meter in width. Wooden ties are used, which were brought from France 
and cost, delivered in Jaffa, 80 cents each, and half of the rails came from 
France and the other half from Belgium. The road has five engines, all 
made by the Baldwin Locomotive works in Philadelphia, and the cars, 
which were made in the north of France, open at the ends, with a passage 
running lengthwise through them, and there are compartments divided by 
partitions and doors. Coal is brought from Cardiff and from Belgium, and 
200 tons are required a day. 

Between Jaffa and Jerusalem, not including these, there are five stations. 
For the station in Jerusalem, which is one mile from the city, a little more 
than 8% acres of land were purchased at a very high price—not less than 
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$25,000—land which thirty years ago was sold for $1 per acre. This station 
is 2476 feet above the level of the station at Jaffa, and the exact length of the 
road is 86% kilometers, or 53.6 miles. The cost of the road is not far from 
$2,000,000. 

The company was organized in 1890, and the concession was obtained in 
that year, three years being allowed for the construction of the road ; but the 
builders completed it in two and one-half years. French money built the 
road, and the principal oWners reside in Paris, where also is the head- 
quarters of the company. 

Besides the peasants of the country, the builders employed in the con- 
struction of the road three hundred Italians and a large number of Algerines 
and Egyptians. The men who did the most of the stonework—blasting 
through hills, laying walls to support embankments, and cutting stones for 
stations and bridges—were from Bethlehem and the nearest neighboring 
village to it, called Beit Jala, men whose ancestors have been stonecutters 
from ancient times. The Arabs on the plains received 30 to 35 cents per 
day, the Egyptians and others 40 to 50 cents per day, while the men who 
could work in stone received from 70 cents to $1 per day. The company 
erected barracks along the line of the road, where laborers could sleep free 
of charge, but they provided their own food. Twice a week physicians 
passed along the line of the road wherever there were workmen, to render 
any medical assistance that might be required. The time between Jerusalem 
and Jafia is three and one-fourth hours down and three and one-half hours 
coming up, and the fare is $2.50 first class and $1 second class. 

The road appears to be fairly well built, the ties being bedded for their 
entire length in a layer of small stones ten inches indepth. Pains have been 
taken, also, at many points to shore up embankments of earth with masonry. 
llowever, with all the precautions taken, the liability to serious washouts 
will be very great, because the violence of the torrents during some of the 
severe winter rains is something that can be appreciated only by those who 
reside in this country. 





The Assyrian Monuments and the Book of Genesis. 


The following is an abstract of a lecture delivered by Professor D. G. 
Lyon of Harvard University : 

The first eleven chapters of Genesis contain accounts of the creation, 
paradise, the fall of man through the temptation of the serpent, the murder 


of Abel, the descendants of Cain, the antediluvian descendants of Adam 
through Seth (ten generations till the deluge), the story of the deluge, the 
re-peopling of the world through the sons of Noah, the founding of the Baby- 


lonian and and the Assyrian cultures, and the confusion of tongues at 
Babylon. 
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The careful reader will note now much of this material is connected with 
Babylon and Assyria. The creation must have been in that region, because 
two of the rivers of the Garden of Eden, the Euphrates and the Tigris, are 
the great Babylonian-Assyrian rivers. The other two have not yet been 
identified, but it is by some supposed that they are represented by two of the 
great canals of Babylonia. Furthermore, the land of Shinar, to which after 
the deluge the descendants of Noah wandered, is nothing else than Shumer, 
one of the names of Babylonia. Then we are expressly told that the region 
where the confusion of tongues took place was afterwards called Babel. 

Besides these direct allusions in this portion of Genesis, there is much 
material which has its parallel in Babylonian-Assyrian usages and beliefs. 
For instance, the serpent figures very prominent in Babylonian art and 
religion. The sacred tree is equally prominent. The elements of the story 
of the tower of Babel, that is, a ruined tower and diversity of speech, were 
among the most familiar facts in the ancient Babylonian times. 

Through the writings of Berosus, contemporary of Alexander, it has long 
been known that the Babylonians had an account of creation, of the deluge 
and of the tower of Babel, strikingly similar to the Biblical accounts. By 
the side of this, we can now place, in the cases of creation and the deluge, 
the ancient native Babylonian and Assyrian versions. The first discovery 
was the account of the deluge, by George Smith, in 1872. In looking over 
the clay fragments from Nineveh in the British museum, his eye fell upon 
mention of sending out of birds from a ship on the top of a mountain. He 
immediately recognized this as a reference to a deluge story. With great 
pains he sought for other fragments belonging to the same story, and found 
many. So great interest was excited that the Daily Telegraph newspaper of 
London sent out Mr. Smith to Nineveh to seek for other fragments on the 
same subject. Mr. Smith’s efforts were so largely rewarded that he was able 
to publish a book, giving an account of his discoveries. The story of the 
deluge, it soon appeared, was only an episode in a great national epic. 
This epic was written on twelve tablets, each containing about 300 lines of 
writing. The epic has an astronomical basis, as was first noticed by Sir 
Henry Rawlinson. The episode of the deluge is related on the eleventh 
tablet, corresponding to the eleventh month of the Babylonian year, namely : 
January-February, the period of heavy rainfall. Most of the epic has been 
recovered, and the episode of the deluge is almost entire. Fragments of the 
epic have now been found at many different Assyrian and Babylonian 
centers, showing that the poem was a favorite one among the literary people 
of these ancient times. 

Besides the story of the deluge, the British Museum contains also frag- 
ments of an account of the creation, indeed of two accounts. In the one, the 
narrative proceeds as in the first chapter of Genesis, from a period of chaos 
through the creation of the heavenly bodies and of animals. The account 
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of man’s creation has not yet been found, though it is frequently mentioned 
incidentally in the literature. Like the story of the deluge, the creation 
account is a portion of a much larger narrative. It seems to have been 
written on seven tablets, containing altogether some 1,000 lines of writing. 
After the creator had begun his work, he was resisted by a great dragon, 
also called a serpent. Before this serpent or dragon, all the gods were in 
terror, until one of their number armed himself and overcame the opponent, 
after which creation took its orderly course. There seems to be some con- 
nection between this dragon or serpent resisting the creator and the serpent 
tempter in the Garden of Eden. 


What the relation may be between these Babylonian-Assyrian stories and 
our book of Genesis is difficult to say. Three views are possible: One 
that the Hebrews have borrowed from the Babylonians; one that the Baby- 
lonians have borrowed from the Hebrews; and one that both have these 


stories from a common source. This last is the view of Professor Dilmann 
of Berlin. 

It seems probable that these stories among the Babylonians far antedate 
the times of the military connections between this country and the Hebrews, 
and therefore that the Babylonians have probably not borrowed from the 
Hebrews. Perhaps the most common opinion is that the Hebrews have the 
stories from the Babylonians, bringing them at the time of the first migration 
from Babylon or receiving them at some subsequent period. However this 
may be, it is evident that the Hebrews have turned the narrative to much 
higher account than the Babylonians and Assyrians have done. The moral 
lessons taught by the Hebrews are not prominent in the Babylonian accounts, 
and of course are greatly obscured by the rank polytheism of the latter. 

Among the books of special service to those who are interested in this 
great subject, may be mentioned Lenormant’s Beginnings of History, and 
George Smith’s Chaldean Account of Genesis. 


Karl Richard Lepsius. 


Karl Richard Lepsius was born at Naumburg, December 23, 1810. He 
was the son of K. P. Lepsius, a distinguished archeologist. He studied at 
the Universities of Leipsic, Géttingen and Berlin. At the latter he was a 
pupil of Bopp, and gained his degree in 1833 with an essay on the Eugu- 
bine tables. He went to Paris with his Pdlaographie als Mittel des Sprach- 
JSurschung (1834) and gained the Volney prize. A year later he went to 
Rome, and through the advice of Bunsen devoted himself to Egyptological 
research. He visited England in 1838, and projected an expedition for 
scientific and historical research in Egypt, which was carried out through 
the patronage of Frederick William IV. of Prussia. Under the leadership 
of Lepsius it reached Alexandria in 1842 and made most important dis- 
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coveries in both Upper and Lower Egypt, and in 1845 brought to Berlin a 
valuable archzological collection. Lepsius now entered upon the duties of 
his professorship at Berlin, and published his Briefe aus Aegypten in 1852. 
In 1866 he made a second visit to Egypt and examined the Delta of the Nile. 
In 1874 he was made chief of the Prussian State Library at Berlin. Lep- 
sius died in 1884. He gave much attention to the history of the alphabet, 
and published in England and Germany in 1883 a Universal Standard 
Alphabet. The cuneiform inscriptions also attracted his notice, and were 
the subject of several of his later works. Prof. Ebers gives in his Life of 
Lepsius the titles of one hundred and forty-two books, pamphlets and arti- 
cles written by Lepsius upon his favorite studies. Some of the most impor- 
tant of his works are: ‘The Egyptian Book of the Dead, according to 
the Turin Papyrus,” Leipsic, 1842.—‘t Monuments of Egypt and Ethio- 
pia,” Berlin, 1849-59, being the results of the Prussian Expedition— 
‘‘ Book of the Kings of Ancient Egypt,” Berlin, 1858.—‘*‘ The Original 
Decree of Canopus in the Original Size, with Translation,” Berlin, 1886. 
—‘*The Oldest Text of the Book of the Dead, According to Sarcophagi of 
the Old Egyptian Kingdom in the Berlin Museum,” Berlin, 1867.— 
‘‘Nubian Tribes Grammar, with an Introduction on the Tribes and Lan- 
guages of Africa,” Berlin, 1880. 


Book Reviews. 





Tue BirtH AND DEVELOPMENT OF ORNAMENT. By F. Edward Hulme, 
F. L.S.; F. S. D. 

Art is an outward manifestation of human impulse, hopes, and aspira- 
tions—the spontaneous outflow of sensuous emotion. | It has a significance 
only as it illustrates some subject and object immediately related to social 
organizations; when it becomes a symbolic language, expressive of the 
ideas, sentiments, and impulses of that particular age. Therefore the law 
of the development of art in any and every era of human history, is the 
embodiment of the leading ideas, sentiments, impulse, and passions of the 
age in symbolic forms. 

In the first stirrings of an impulse to art, under all zones and at all times, 
a remarkable harmony may be observed. The mysterious impulse to art is 
felt by man as soon as he attains to a certain point of civilization, and the 
longing is awakened within him to give a visible form to what he dimly 
feels. A knowledge of the art and ornament of the past is of great value 
historically and artistically, particularly to the archeologist, and the field is 
practically inexhaustible. We find pottery and textile fabrics in the lake- 
dwellings and burial mounds of pre-historic peoples. One can make a life 
study of the art of the followers of Buddha, Brahma and Siva. Also of 
the art of ancient Egypt, and of Assyria, of Babylonia, and of Persia; the 
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art of Greece, Etruria and Rome, the Romanesque and Byzantine outgrowth 
from classic art, with their derivatives, Lombardic, Norman and Gothic. 
In the interesting work of Mr. Hulme we have an account of the develop- 
ment of the art of the Eastern nations as encountered in architecture and 
sculpture, or worked in elaborate mosaic, glowing in glorious stained glass, 
wrought in bronze and iron, woven at the loom, turned on the potter’s 
wheel, carved in ivory and in marble, in wood and stone; the result of the 
patient labor of the lifetime of the monkish illustrator, the deft handiwork 
of the lace-worker, or the embroiderer, or the medallist, or the goldsmith. 

No other nation has illustrated—with carefully drawn pictures—such a 
wonderfully interesting series illustrative of the whole life of the people as 
have the ancient Egyptians. We see the potter shaping the clay, the mu- 
sicians with the harp and pipe, the shoemaker sewing his work together, the 
mason drawing the block of stone, the progress of the banquet, the game of 
ball, the fisherman with his net, barbed spear, or rod and line, and all the 
labors of the husbandman, such as sowing, plowing, reaping, treading out 
the corn with oxen, plucking the figs, watering the vines, and gathering the 
vintage. 

The art of the Assyrians had a strong individuality of its own, although 
they borrowed some ideas from the valley of the Nile. 

Mr. Hulme discusses symbolic and ornamental ornament; the ornamental 
art of Egypt and Assyria, of Greece and Rome; of Christian art, Byzantine 
and Gothic, of the Renaissance and modern times and of the art of Islam, 
of the East, and of primitive America. These subjects are treated, neces- 
sarily rather briefly, but in a manner to indicate in what way it appears to 
indicate and elucidate the leading laws that underlie all sound work, ‘not 
resting content with being pleased, but endeavoring to find out how it is 
that certain forms give this pleasure, and therefore appear and reappear 
almost throughout the whole field of study.” 

The book is illustrated with 177 engravings. 


(New York: Macmillan & Co. 12 mo. pp. 340. Price $1.25.) 


ABROAD AND AT Home. PracticaL Hints ror European Tourists 
AND FOR PLEASURE SEEKERS IN THE Unitep States. By Morris 
Phillips. 

This book, which we commended highly upon its first issue, has passed 
through three editions, and now we are pleased to call attention to the 
tourth edition of the work, which has been revised, enlarged, and greatly 
improved. Having been over all of the ground referred to, we can most 
heartily recommend the book as of great value to travellers. The good 
advice given to tourists in Great Britain, Italy, Switzerland and Paris, in 
regard to hotels, pensions, restaurants, etc., is well worth the price of the 
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book. The new edition gives descriptive articles on American summer 
resorts, and there is a specially prepared chapter on Chicago and its hotels, 
which all visitors to the World’s Fair should read. (New York: Brentano, 
Union Square. 12mo. pp. 375. Price, $1.00) 


Subscriptions to the Egypt Exploration Fund. 
To the Editor of Biblia: 


The following subscriptions since April 2oth are gratefully acknowledged : 


Hon. Hamitton Fisu,LL.D.$25.00 
Mrs. Mary Newbury Adams. 2.00 
Albert Aub 
William C. King 7 
Rev. Henry M. Smith, D. D. 5.00 
Mrs. J. H. Bates ; 
Prof. Henry Drisler, Ph. D., Dr. George H. Wells 
Mrs. Mary C. Hendley 
Mrs. Harriet S. Rice 
No. 1418 
Mrs. Joun C. PHILLIPS 
Frederick Bruckbauer 
Mrs. J. H. DeEvEREux 
Otto F. Bacher 
Miss Elizabeth W. Stevenson, Rev. Dr. Cyrus S. Bates 
Prof. William D. Whitney, Rt. Rev. Nelson S. Rulison, 
5.00 ’ 
5.00 Edwin H. Baker 
5.00 J. V. V. Booraem 
George H. Eager 5.00 John H. Prall 
Rev. Robert Barbour 5-00 Miss Frances W. Blackwell.. 
Pres. James Marshall,D.D.. 5.00 Clarence M. Hyde 
Edward E. Townsend 5.00 Miss R. H. Barrow 
Mrs. Cornelius Stevenson.... 6.25 Dr. C. L. Ford 
John J. May....... eveceene 5.00 Mrs. H. J. Taylor 
CorNELIUS VANDERBILT.... 25.00 Rev. Edwin A. Blake, D.D. 
Hon. E. E. Farman, LL.D.. 5.00 Jonathan Dickinson 
Rev. Samuel Macauley Jack- Frederick T. West 
son, LL.D ’ Elmer Ewing Green 
Joseph Moore, Jr., F.R.G.S. 5.00 Miss A. Walworth 
Mrs. George H. Christian... 5.00 Iowa Masonic Library 
Mrs. Henry M. Saville ‘ Frank R. Kimball 
William J. Sawyer : William White 
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Walter E. Weimer ‘ Hon. Addison Brown 
Miss Assy JOHNSON ; Rev. Robert Torrance, D. D. 5.00 
Davin B. Ivison . George G. Brooks 
Henry J. WILLinc 5. Miss Esther L. Fiske 
Miss Helen Collamore . Edward Taylor 
Joseph Hegeman ’ Gen. Chas. G. Loring 
Hon. John B. Stebbins 
Samuel M. Warren ‘ Rev. John B. Drury, D.D... 

This year of the Exposition witnesses considerable diminution in the lists 
of subscribers and in the amounts of those who renew. Will not many of 
our friends endeavor to secure a subscriber each? Subscribers in 1891 
received Volume X (‘* The Festival Hall of Osorkon II”); subscribers in 
1892 are yet to receive, in 1893, ‘* Ahnas.” But any published volume can 
be had by designating the volume when sending a subscription. The work 
this season at Thebes by Dr. Naville has been important and will be de- 
scribed in his volume of 1893, issued in 1894. 


Ws. C. Winstow. 
525 Beacon Street, Boston, May 20, 1893. 


Subscriptions to the Archeological Survey of Egypt. 


To the Editor of Biblia: 

From April 20th to date I have received very thankfully these subscrip- 
tions: 
Mrs. George W. Lane : Mrs. Henry DRAPER 
E. D. Buffington ‘ Mrs. Harriet S. Rice 
William G. Demain, Jr . Frederick Bruckbauer 
Charles M. Ffoulke . Mrs. J. H. Devereux 
Albert Aub . Miss R. H. Barrow 
William C. King . Henry M. Field 
Mrs. M. D. Hicks ‘ Elmer Ewing Green 

William White 


Rev. Samuel Macauley Jack- Mrs. Henry J. WILLING... 
son, LL.D , Miss Eliza Collamore 
William J. Sawyer / Rev. Gilbert F. Williams... . 
Rev. Robert Torrance, D.D. 5.00 Samuel M. Warren 
Gen. Charles G. Loring 5-00 
About a week ago I received the final proof sheets of Survey, Vol. 7, and 
a letter from Miss Paterson stating that within a fortnight she expected to 
despatch all the volumes to our American.subscribers. Very valuable work 
since that at Beni Hasan has been accomplished by our Survey, and two 
volumes are already in preparation. Wo. C. WInsLow. 
525 Beacon Street, Boston, May 20, 1893. 
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Palestine Exploration Fund. 


It is a very modest list of acknowledgments which is presented this time, 
but it represents, as I know, earnest seekers after the light of the past. 
Perhaps it is well that contributions come in so slowly that the officers of 
the Fund feel personally grateful to every helper: 

President White Library ....$ 2.50 Rev. W. W. Adams, D. D..$ 2.56 
Samuel Small, Esq 5.00 Rev. Henry Dickie......... 
Rev. W.W.Atterbury,D.D. 2.50 Rev. E. R. Woodman 
Rev. W. H. Cavanagh, col- Miss E. W. Stevenson 

lection : J. D. Templeton : 
Rev. W. M. Puffer : Rev. W. G. Keady, D. D... 5.00 
Lake Erie Seminary 

I have also received $5.00 from the Young Men’s Society for Biblical 
Research of Chicago. The news which their president, Mr. Charles 
Loughridge, gives of this new development among business men, and the 
assistance which he and they are giving to our cause at the Exposition, merit 
especial mention. 

THEODORE F. WricGur, 
U. S. Secretary. 
42 Quincy St., Cambridge, Mass., or Department *“* M.” Exposition. 


Archeological Notes. 


General Chas. W. Darling of Utica, the historical writer, is added to the 
roll of Egypt Exploration Fund honorary secretaries. 


A subscriber offers one dollar for a copy of No. 1 of Vol. IV of Brsiia. 
In reply to numerous inquiries, we would say once more that volumes I, II 
and III are out of print, and that we have no copies of Nos. 1 and 2 of 
volume IV. 


A large collection of fragments of Hebrew mss. discovered in Egypt was 
presented some months ago by the Rev. Greville J. Chester to the Cam- 
bridge University Library, and Mr. Schechter is engaged in the task of 
examining them and classifying them. 


Says Rev. Prof. Owen C. Whitehouse: ‘A well-balanced criticism of 
the Old Testament must ever take increasing account of the results o 
Semitic archeology. Important as are the results achieved during the last 
half century by the Higher Criticism in analysis of the documents of the 
Old Testament, the results to be achieved in the future for the Old Testa- 
ment itself by the spade of the antiquarian and the acumen of the Semitic 
philologist are likely to be greater still.” 
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Dr. Knudtzon is about to publish the complete cuneiform texts of tha3 
series of tablets which have commonly, but erroneously, been said to be 
inscribed with texts referring to the downfall of the Assyrian Empire, 
together with transliteration, vocabulary, etc. The expenses incurred in 
printing the two volumes of this work have been partly defrayed by the 
University of Christiana. 


The Archeological Survey of Ceylon, under the able commissionership of 
Mr. H. C. P. Bell, is making steady progress. The last annual report is 
profusely illustrated with copies of numerous inscriptions, together with 
their transliteration and translation. An account is given of the characteris- 
tic forms of architecture and temple ornament and legendary and historical 
descriptions of ancient sites. 


Prof. Fritz Hémmel promises a comparative grammar of the older 
Semitic dialects. In this he will endeavor to show that the Assyrians were 
the first to leave the original settlements of the Semites, and that of those 
who remained behind, the speech of the Aramzans and Arabs makes a 
separate class, distinct from that of the Kainanites. He proposes also to 
include in the work a discussion of the relative position of Old Egyptian 
and Assyrian. 


The Coptic papyri brought from the Faydm by Prof. Flinders Petrie has 


been edited by Mr. W. E. Crum. The documents are biblical, patristic 
and liturgical, with a very large number of letters ; the whole being more or 
less fragmentary, and they throw but little fresh light upon contemporary 
history, but more upon social life. Their chief value, however, is linguistic, 
and five dialects have been distinguished instead of three with which we 
were hitherto familiar. 


Though no more tablets with cuneiform inscriptions have come to light at 
Tell el-Hesy, discoveries of great interest have been made there, such as 
lamps, inscribed pottery, weapons, &c. One of the most interesting and 
important discoveries is a smelting furnace for tron, attributed by Mr. Bliss 
to 1400 B. C., which shows that working in iron was well known to the 
people of that country at a very early period, as indicated in Judges i, 19, 
and other passages in the Bible. 


Of the four great collections of Egyptian papyri, in London, Paris, Berlin, 
and Vienna, that at Berlin has hitherto been the least available. There is 
now, however, being issued of what promises to be a complete corpus of the 
papyri contained in the Berlin museum. The first three parts have just ap- 
peared simultaneously, and subsequent parts are promised at the rate of about 
ten a year. The editors of the published parts are Wilcken, Krebs, and 
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Viereck, one part being undertaken by each. The editors’ transcripts of the 
texts are reproduced in autograph, with no introductions except an official 
advertisement of the whole series and brief statements of the dimensions and 
place of discovery of each document. Each part contains thirty-two large 
pages and, on an average, twenty-seven separate documents, and is 
sold for about fifty cents. ‘The documents now published contain the mate- 
rial out of which the history of the administration of Egypt under the Roman 
Empire can be reconstructed. A few of them belong to the Byzantine 
period, but by far the greater number are dated in the second and third 
centuries of our era. Only one is as early as the first century (A. D. 51). 

A buried city has lately been discovered in New Mexico. The houses 
are built of stone and under the walls of many of them are found skeletons, 
with pottery of various forms, some of coiled-ware (so-called), others deco- 
rated with geometrical patterns in black and white, and a few specimens of 
red ware decorated with patterns in black. No tradition exists among any 
of the Indian tribes regarding this city or its inhabitants, which from its 
extent must have been very numerous. Some specimens of this pottery 
have been sent to the World’s Fair. 


We have received from Mr. T. Hunter Boyd, of the Cyclorama of Egypt 
at Niagara Hall, London, a copy of his little book, ‘* A Crisis in Egypt,” in 
which he gives the import and significance of the varied scenes illustrated 
by the Cyclorama. The chapters are as follows: 1.—An Egyptian Villa, 
andthe death of one of the first born. 2.—The Palace, and the last meet- 
ing of the Pharaoh and Moses. 3.—The Temple of Ptah and the religion 
of Egypt. 4.—The departure of the Memphite contingent. 5.—The Pyra- 
mids and the great Sphinx. Copies of this pamphlet can be obtained of 
Mr. Boyd, care of The Victoria Institute, 8 Adelphi Terrace, Strand, Lon- 
don, W. C. Price 6d. 


The latest reports from the Holy Land show that the spring, as with us, 
has been wet and backward. <A private letter states that the ‘‘ latter rains” 
have been more copious than ever before, that the weather was wet and un- 
settled for five weeks, and that the annual rainfall has risen to about thirty- 
eight inches. If the friend’s statement is correct the change is indeed great, 
for the books give about eighteen or twenty inches as the annual amount. 
Of course such heavy storms at the very height of the traveling season have 
been trying to travelers, and it is said that the Russians, of whom about 
one thousand made the usual trip on foot, lost about fifty by death due to 
exposure, by day and night, to dampness and cold. The latest issue of the 
Quarterly Statement of the Palestine Exploration Fund is full of interesting 
matter. The account by Mr. F. J. Bliss of the closing work at Lachish 
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holds the first place, and is fully illustrated with cuts of the more interesting 
objects brought to light by his excavations. Mr. Schick puts his readers 
under obligations by giving in full his reasons for holding to the old site of 
Calvary after thirty-seven years’ adherence to the place now accepted by 
Protestants generally. His views will cause many to regard the whole ques- 
tion as at least still open, and all his readers will admire his gentleness of 
speech. He also describes the so-called Tombs of the Prophets and several 
other places. Major Conder has a very careful paper on Sinai and Syria 
before Abraham. After giving extracts from documents, he says that before 
Abraham all the precious metals were in use, precious stones were known, 
and various kinds of wood; mining was practiced; ships traded by the Red 
Sea, and splendid temples and palaces were erected. At that day statues 
were carved and writing was done in clay and in granite with characters 
like those of the Hittite inscriptions. The heads show the round skull, the 
high cheekbones, and the hairless face of a Mongol people. 





The art of gem-engraving is a very ancient one, and it is a curious fact 
that the tools used in this work have changed less than any others known, 
except, perhaps, the potter’s wheel. In a lecture recently delivered at the 
Metropolitan Museum, in New York, Professor Rood, in tracing the history 
of the art from the early Egyptians, through the Assyrians, to the later 
Greeks and Romans, stated that the bowstring drill and the disk, as used in 
very early times did not differ materially from the tools in use at the present 
day, while the corundum point was generally used for hand work. The 
ancient engravers, however, did not use the lathe, though in other respects 
they were almost as well equipped as their modern brethren. They cer- 
tainly succeeded in doing very fine work, some of it having never been 
surpassed. 





The only plaster cast of any person in ancient history was found by Pro- 
fessor Petrie at Tel el-Amarna. It was that of Khuenaten, Amen-hotep IV., 
of the XVIIIth Dynasty, 1466 B. C. It was taken from his face immedi- 
ately after his death, for the use of the sculptor of his funeral furniture. The 
cast is in almost perfect condition, and we can now really study his face, 
which is full of character. There is no trace of passion in it, but a philo- 
sophical calm with great obstinacy and impracticability. He was no vigo- 
rous fanatic, but rather a high-bred theorist and reformer; not a Cromwell, 
but a Mill. Amen-hotep was a descendant from a house which was not 
Egyptian, and in the eyes of the priestly corporation of the imperial temple 
at Thebes, who jealously watched over the letter of the law regarding the 
succession to the throne, the king was an unlawful ruler, and whose great 
temple in honor of Amen of Thebes could not mollify the excited feelings of 
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the holy fathers and their dependents. Besides, Amen-hotep was not a 
worshipper of the god Amen which had been faithfully handed down to the 
heirs of the throne from age to age, by law, and teaching, and education. 
His heretical belief finally caused open rebellion, and the heretic king, who 
now assumed the new name of Khu-en-aten, that is, ‘‘ splendor of the sun’s 
disk,” determined to found a new capital at a place in Middle Egypt, which 
at this day bears the name of Tel el-Amarna. A magnificent temple was 
erected here in honor of the sun-god Aten, composed of many buildings 
with open courts, in which fire-altars were set up. The plan of the building 
was new, with little of the Egyptian character, and arranged in a peculiar 
manner. Near the temple a great palace was built for the king and his 
queen, Nefer-it Thi, and his children, the seven young princesses, Mi-aten, 
Mak-aten, Ankhnes-aten, Neferu-aten, Ta-shera, Neferu-Ra, Sotep-en-Ra, 
and Bek-aten, and for his sister-in-law, Net’em-mut. 





At a recent meeting of the Victoria Institute, Major Conder read a paper 
on **The Comparison of Asiatic Languages.” He dealt with the ultimate 
relationship of the great divisions of Asiatic speech, forming the separate 
families called Aryan, Semitic and Mongolic, and the affinities of the oldest 
monumental languages in the Akkadian and the Egyptian. After describ- 
ing the accepted principles of internal comparison of languages in each 
group, Major Conder urged that the roots, to which philologists have referred 
all words in each family, run—in a large number of cases—through all 
these families, probably indicating a common source of language. He pro- 
ceeds to draw results as to the primitive condition and original home of the 


Asiatics, and pointed out that Egyptian was grammatically to be classed 
with Semitic languages, and Akkadian with Mongolic. A comparative list 
of some 4,000 ancient words, from the languages in question, accompanied 
the paper. 


It was in 1842 that Botta, French consul at Mosul on the Tigris, under- 
took the task of digging into the mounds of the vicinity which were believed 
to mark the sites of ancient cities. In 1843-44 he discovered and excavated 
a palace near Mosul. This was filled with bas-reliefs carved with strange 
figures, and covered with curious characters of writing. We now know that 
the palace was built by Sargon, king of Assyria 722-705, B.C. The art is 
understood, and some of the remains are now in the Louvre. The inscrip- 
tions have all been read, and are of special interest to biblical students 
because of Sargon’s relation to Judah as seen in Isaiah xx., 1. Botta’s dis- 
coveries inspired Henry Layard, a young Englishman, to try his fortune 
with the spade The vast Assyrian treasures in the British Museum are the 
result. From 1845 to 1847 he brought much of Nineveh to the light of day- 
His most important was the unearthing of the palace of Sardanapalus. 
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These discoveries brought to light many thousands of clay books, some of 
them written 650 B. C. In, or rather on, some of them was found the story 
of the deluge, very similar to the biblical one. The work of excavating was 
kept up at intervals, new treasures being brought to light constantly. Some 
of the later discoveries are of books written 1300 B. C. It was Sardanapa- 
lus, the greatest of Assyrian kings, who, more than anyone else, made it 
possible in these later days to gain so much accurate knowledge of the his- 
tory of ancient Assyria and other neighboring countries. He collected one 
of the greatest libraries the world ever knew, amounting probably to many 
hundreds of thousands of these clay books. The remains of this vast library 
have been discovered, although it is evident the library was destroyed by 
fire. These books can now be accurately read and a good insight gained 
into the manners and customs of the people. They are on every conceivable 
subject, many of them private records of families. 


In a recent article on ** The Shepherds and the Exodus,” Mr. St. Chad 
Boscowen says: ‘*An approximate date tor the period of the Hyksos or 
foreign rule may now be obtained. The entry of Abram into Egypt pre- 
cedes by a short time the war of Cherdorlaomer and his allied kings in 
Syria (Gen. xiv). Here the Elamite ruler is evidently supreme over the 
Babylonian and other kings. It is, therefore, the Elamite dynasty founded 
by Kudar-Nakhunti in B. C. 2280. This dynasty was overthrown by the 
native Babylonian Khammurabi, whose date is also to be fixed. In an in- 
scription of Nabonidus we are told that there were seven hundred years 
between the reign of Khammurabi and that of Burraburyas. Burraburyas 
was the contemporary of Amenophis III., B. C. 1450, which gives B. C. 
2155 for date of the end of the reign of Khammurabi. He reigned fifty 
years, which places his accession in B. C. 2200; so that the entry of Abram 
into Egypt is between B. C. 2280-2200. Lepsius places Hyksos’ com- 
mencement B. C. 2136; Brugsch, 2233.” 





Dr. Wm. Hayes Ward, in an article on ‘‘ The Beginning of Civilization” 
in the Homiletic Review for April, considers that within the last ten years the 
antiquity of the Babylonian civilization has been thrown back very greatly. 
This began with the discovery of a date given by Nabonidus, father of Bel- 
shazzar, which puts back the age of Sargon I., the old Babylonian king, who 
must not be confounded with the much later Assyrian Sargon, to nearly 
four thousand years before Christ. A more careful study of the Babylonian 
dynasties—those which antedate the supremacy of Babylon and the siege of 
Hammurabi—with the discovery of many new names, and the more 
thorough investigation of the history of early Babylonian art and writing, 
has led scholars to accept the chronology given by Nabonidus as probably 
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correct, with all the conclusions involved as to the time necessary to produce 
the civilization and the power which at that remote time made it possible for 
Sargon I. to send an army up the Euphrates and across by the route of 
Damascus to achieve his conquest of the Syrian coast of the Mediterranean 
Sea. This makes the antiquity of Babylonia as old as that of the beginning 
of Egyptian civilization, and makes it for the first time seem possible, from 
the standpoint of the student of other than sacred history, to believe that 
Egypt may not be the oldest of nations, but may only be a rival in age with 
Babylonia. 


In The Architectural Record Vol. III (Oct.’92 and April ’93), Prof. Wm. 
H. Goodyear answers the criticisms that have been made upon his ‘* Gram- 
mar of the Lotus ”—lately reviewed in Brstia. Ina most amusing way he 
puts the statements of his various critics against one another: Zhe /nde- 
pendent against the London Saturday Review ; The Saturday Review against 
the Boston Literary World; Dr. E. B. Taylor in the London Academy 
against Mr. Cecil Smith in the London Graphic, &c. He then gives a popu- 
lar account of his views, very confidently asserting ‘‘ in fifteen years all my 
main results will be accepted as axioms of science.” He uses rather caustic 
language concerning some of his reviewers, saying: ‘* They did not know 
much, and what they did know, they learned from me in too great a hurry.” 
He affirms and begins the elaboration of his position that ** Greek orna- 
ment is Egyptian throughout in elementary origin, and that the particular 
elements of Egyptian design which are known to have influenced Greek art 
were all evolutions from the lotus.” 


Some interesting results have been obtained from the researches of the 
American School of Archeology and the Hereum, or Temple of Hera, 
situated between Argos and’Mycenz. The excavations, which are being 
carried on by about 200 workmen, under the superintendence of Mr. Charles 
Waldstein, have revealed the site and foundations of the ancient temple 
mentioned by Homer, which was burnt down in the year 423 B. C. A 
platform of polygonal pavement has been laid bare, above which was found 
a layer of débris containing fragments of charred wood, melted bronze, and 
other indications of a conflagration. Numerous specimens of pottery of 
so-called Mycenzan, proto-Corinthian, and geometrical patterns have been 
obtained. The British School of Archeology has now concluded the exca- 
vations which have been carried on during recent years with much success 
at Megalopis. Researches will be begun next year at Aegosthena,.a little to 
the north-east of Corinth, where some remarkable perfect remains of forti- 
fications dating from the fifth century, B. C., exist. It is hoped that the 
sited and ancient temple of Melampus, mentioned by Pausanias, will be 
discovered. 
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The Egypt Exploration Fund was found- 
ed in 1883, under the Presidency of the 
jate Sir Erasmus Wilson, fur the purpose 
of promoting historical investigation in 
Egypt by means of systematically con- 
ducted explorations; particular attention 
being given tos ites which may be expected 
to throw light upon obscure questions of 
history and topography, such as those con- 
nected with the mysterious ‘‘ Hyksos”’ Pe- 
riod, the district of the Hebrew Sojourn, 
the route of the Exodus, and the early 
sources of Greek art. The work is con- 
ducted on the principle of careful exam- 
ination of all details, and the preservation 
of objects discovered. These objects are 
of supreme value and interest, inasmuch as 
they illustrate the international influences 

. of Egyptian, Greek, Assyrian, and Syrian 
styles; afford reliable data for the history 
of comparative art; reveal ancient techni- 
cal processes; and yield invaluable exam- 
amples of art in metal, stone and pottery. 
The metrological results are also of the 
highest importance, some thousands of 
weights having already been found. 

Since the establishment of the Fund in 


1888, explorers have been sent out every 
season; two and sometimes three, con- 
ducting excavations in different parts of 
the Delta. Each year has been fruitful 


in discoveries. Much has been done 
towards the restoration of the ancient 
topography of Lower Egypt. The sites of 
famous cities have been identified; the 
Biblical Pithom-Succoth, the city of 
Goshen, the Greek Naukratis, and Daph- 
ne (identical with the Biblical Tahpanhes), 
have been discovered; statues and inscrip- 
tions, papyri, and beautiful objects in 
bronze and other metals, as well as in por- 
celain and glass, have been found; new 
and unexpected light (not less momentous, 
or likely to produce less effect on contem- 
porary criticism, than the discoveries of 
Dr. Schliemann in Greece and Asia) has 
been cast upon the ancient history of the 
Hebrews; the early stages of the Route of 
the Exodus have been defined, and its di- 
rection determined; three most important 
chapters in the history of Greek art and 


Greek epigraphy have been recovered from 
the ruins of Naukratis, Daphne, and Bu- 
bastis ; and, lastly, a series of archseologi- 
cal surveys of the Delta have been made, 
most of the larger mounds having been 
measured and planned. 

Excavations have been carried on princi- 
pally at the following sites: 

1883.—Tel-el-Maskhutah, in the Wady 
Tumilat, discovered to be Pithom-Succoth, 
one of the ‘‘store-cities” built by the 
forced labor of the Hebrew colonists in the 
time of the Oppression. This discovery 
and its results are described by the ex- 
plorer, Dr. Naville, in his Memoir entitled 
‘«The Store-City of Pithom,” in which the 
route of the Exodus is laid down. 

1884.—San (the Tanis of the Septuagint 
and the Greek historians, the Zoan of the 
Bible). This excavation and its results 
are described by Mr. W. M. Flinders Petrie, 
in the Memoir entitled ‘‘ Tanis, Part I.” 

1885.— TZ'ell Nebireh, in the Western Del- 
ta, discovered to be Naukratis. This ex- 
cavation and its results are described by 
Mr. W. M. F. Petrie, in the Memoir en- 
titled ‘‘Naukratis, Part 1,” by Mr. Ernest 
A. Gardner, Director of the English School 
at Athens, in “Naukratis, Part IT.” 

Also, Saft-el-Henneh, discovered to be 
the town of Goshen, capital of the an- 
cient district of that name. This excava- 
tion and its results are described by Dr. 
Naville, in the Memoir entitled ‘‘Goshen, 
and the Shrine of Saft-el-Henneh.”’ 

1886.— Tell Defenneh, the Biblical ‘‘Tah- 
panhes”’ and the ‘“‘Daphnz” of the classi- 
cal historians; also Zell Nebesheh, site of 
the ancient city of ‘‘Am,” a dependency 
of Tanis. These excavations and their re- 
sults are described by Mr. W. M. Flinders 
Petrie, and his coadjutor, Mr. F. Llewel- 
lyn Griffith, in a Memoir entitled ‘‘ Daph- 
ne,” included in ‘‘ Tanis, Part II.” 

1887— Tell-el- Yahudiyeh, an ancient Jew- 
ish settlement, now shown to be the City 
of Onias described by Josephus. Memoir 
entitled ‘‘ Onias,” by Dr. Naville. 

1889-90.—Tell Basta, the Pi-Beseth of 
the Bible and Bubastis of the Greeks. Dr. 
Naville located the precise site of this 
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once magnificent red granite temple, and 
disinterred its grand ruins, abounding in 
superb monolithic shafts, massive archi- 
traves, sculptured blocks, broken colossi, 
bas-relief groups, etc., inscribed with val- 
uable hieroglyphic texts. The inscrip- 
tions touching the Pyramid era, Hyksos 
kings, and the warlike XVIIIth Dynasty 
(that of Thothmes) are of absorbing interest 
to the historian, while the inscriptions re- 
lating to the period of Joseph are of thrill- 
ing interest to every student of the Bible. 
‘‘Bubastis, Part I,” by Dr. Naville. ‘Part 
II,” to appear in the Spring of 1892. 

1890-91.— Ahnas-el-Medineh, the Hanes 
of the Bible and Heracleopolis of the 
Greeks. Its mounds were excavated by 
Dr. Naville. Memoir to appear. 

1891-8. — Tell Mokdam and Deir el- 
Bahari (Thebes). The latter is a most im- 
portant place for explorative labors. 

1890-8.—The Archeological Survey of 
Egypt, for which a special fund is provid- 
ed; under the charge of Messrs. Percy 
Newberry, Buchman, J. E. Newberry 
and Carter. This work is of incom- 
parable importance in many ways, and, 
in view of the wholesale and irrepar- 
able destruction of sculptures by Arabs, 
tourists and dealers in ‘‘Antiques,” needs 
to be pushed vigorously forward. The fa- 
mous tombs of Beni Hasan were thor- 
oughly explored in ’90-’92, and in ’92-’93 
the historic antiquities from Beni Hassan 
southward will be surveyed, traced, photo- 
graphed, copied, etc. The tombs at El 
Bersheh having been exhaustively surveyed, 
the Survey officials proceeded to Tel el- 
Amarna, the scene of the discovery of the 
famous tablets. Dr. Winslow outlined 


the purpose of the survey in Braz for 


November, 1890; and in January 1892, 
he described some of the ‘‘results” at Beni 
Hasan. A ‘Special Extra Report,” illus- 
trated, edited by Miss Edwards, published 
in December, 1891, treated of the work 
there accomplished. The first memoir of 
the Survey is a quarto with thirty-one 
beautiful plates and illustrations (four in 
colors), treating of the sculptures and pic- 
tures of Beni Hasan, in which the social 
and business life of men, 2500 B. C., i 
richly depicted, and the facial types afford 
an ethnographical study, very valuable and 
altogether unique. A volume on El Ber- 
sheh, or at least one on Tel el-Amarna, 
will be published. Special circulars relat- 
ing to the Survey may be had from Dr. 
Winslow. 

The foregoing outlines the most impor- 
tant laburs of the Fund. An annual quarto 
volume with elaborate illustrations and 
photographs, is published. All donors or 
subscribers of not less than $5.00 receive 
this volume of the season and annual report; 
previous volumes are $5.00 each. See the 
advertisement elsewhere. The Survey vol- 
ume of the season is sent to all subscribers 
or donors of not less than $5.00 to the 
Survey. Said Dr. W. Hayes Ward, edi- 
tor, in Zhe Independent, ‘‘The annual 
volumes published are abundant remuner- 
ation to the subscribers of five dollars.”’ 
Three hundred men of the highest rank in 
education, theology, letters, business and 
public life— among them eighty-nine 
university or college presidents — have 
subscribed to the American Branch of the 
Fund. For circulars and all information 
address the Honorary Secretary and Treas- 
urer, for the United States, Rev. W. C. 


Winslow, 525 Beacon street, Boston. 
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tv” Entirely without endowment the Society is absolutely dependent on voluntary contributions, 
even for this season’s labors. All services for the Funp by its honorary officials are a gratuity. 


Palestine Exploration Fund. 


A Society for the accurate and system- 
atic investigation of the Archeology, the 
Topography, the Geology and Physical 
Geography, the Manners and Customs of 
the Holy Land, for Biblical Illustration. 

This Society was founded on June 22d, 
1865. It was established on the basis of 
the following rules: 

1. It was not to be a religious society. 
That is to say, it should not be pledged to 
advocate or attack any form of creed or 
doctrine. 

2. It was not to adopt or to defend any 
side in controversial matters. 

8. It wasto be conducted on strictly 
scientific principles. 

These ruies have been jealously observed. 

The best guarantee of the accuracy of 
the work done is found in the names and 


positions of the officers who have carried 
it out, and the travelers who have sent 
their observations to the committee. 
Among them are Col. Sir Charles Wilson, 
K.C.B., KC. M.G., F. R.8., LL D., 
R. E. (the Surveyor of Jerusalem and Si- 
nai); Col. Sir Charles Warren, K. C. B., 
G. C.M.G. F. R.8., R. E., (who con- 
ducted the excavations of Jerusalem); Ma- 
jor Conder, R. E. (surveyor of Western 
Palestine and of the east country, unfin- 
ished) ; Lieut.-Col. Kitchener, C. M. G., R. 
E. (Surveyor with Majog Conder); the late 
Major Anderson, C. M. G., R. E; Canon 
Tristram, F. R. 8.; Dr. Selah Merrill, of 
Andover, Mass., etc. 

Although the Society is not a religious 
society, strictly so-called, its work neces- 
sarily possesses unusual interest for Bible 
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Students, and its chief supporters are found 
among ministers of all denominations, who 
see in the results of the explorations many 
confirmations of the truth of Scripture. 

In the course of its twenty-five years’ 
existence, the Society, with limited funds 
at its disposal, has done an immense 
amount of work, and published the result- 
in books, papers, maps, plans, and photo- 
graphs, primarily for the benefit of its sub- 
scribers, and als for the advantage of all 
students of the Sacred Scriptures. 

Among its chief operations may be enu- 
merated the following: 

1. Exoavations aT JERUSALEM.—These 
were conducted by Sir Charles Warren, and 
had very remarkable results. Jerusalem 
is now proved to be, to a great extent, a 
buried city, and the ancient foundations 
are in some places a hundred feet under- 
ground. The walls of the Temple enclo- 
sure have been examined down to the 
foundations, and the original masons’ 
marks found upon them. The contours of 
the rock, showing how the city was situa- 
ted before the valleys were filled up, have 
been ascertained. In consequence of these 
and other discoveries, many questions of 
the topography relating to the city, and ail 
Bible references to locality, are now viewed 
in an entirely new light. 

2. Tue RECOVERY OF THE SYNAGOGUE 
oF GALILEE, BY Sir CHAarRLes WiLson.— 
Ruins of many of these structures still 
stand in Galilee. They have all been 
planned and sketched, and are found to be 
of considerable architectural pretensions. 
As one consequence of this work, the 
building in which Christ taught the peo- 
ple could now be reconstructed. 

8. Tue Survey or Western Pates- 
TINE.—This work, occupying ten years in 
all, was carried out by Major Conder, R. 
E., and Lieut.-Col. Kitchener, R. E. Be- 
fore it was undertaken, many parts of Pal- 
estine were a terra incognita—some names 
were filled in conjecturally, and 860 Scrip- 
ture places remained unknown. But now 
we possess a map, on the scale of one inch 
to the mile, as beautifully and accurately 
executed as the Ordnance map of England. 


In the course of the Survey, 172 of the 
missing Biblical sites were recovered and 
fixed. 


4. Tre AronaoLoaioaAL Work or M. 
Crermont-GannEAvu.—Among the illustra- 
tions of the Bible furnished by this learned 
archeologist may be mentioned the Dis- 
covery of the Stone Zoheleth, the Inscrip- 
tions at Tell Jezer (Gezer), the Inscribed 
Stone of Herod’s Temple, the ‘‘Vase of 
Bezetha,” the ancient Jewish cemeteries at 
Jerusalem and Jaffa, &c. The famous 
Moabite Stone, the Inscribed Stone at the 
Pool of Siloam, the Hamath Inscriptions, 
and the Cromlechs and Dolmens of Moab, 
are additional archeological discoveries of 
incomparable importance due to other ex- 
plorers. Casts and drawings of these may 
be seen in the collection of the Fund. 


5. Tae GrorogioaL Survey or Pat- 
ESTINE, BY Pror. E. Hutt, F. R. 8.—The 
geological facts here brought forward 
throw new light on the route of the Exo- 
dus, and afford conclusive proof that the 
Cities of the Plain are not under the waters 
of the.Dead Sea. 


These paragraphs will give. the reader 
some little—very little—idea of the Socie- 
ty’s work in the past. Before us lies work 
not less important. 

6. ExocAvaATIONS AT JERUSALEM are car- 
ried on from time to time as opportunity 
permits, and recorded in the Quarterly 
Statement, as also are all discoveries made 
during alterations in and outside the city. 


7% Tse Survey on tHe East or Jor- 
DAN, where scores of Scripture sites remain 
to be fixed, and where the country is even 
more thickly strewn with ruins than on the 
western side, is to be resumed when per- 
mission can be obtained. It was amid the 
ruins of Dibon, by the brook Arnon, that 
the Moabite Stone was found in 1868, and 
at Amman Major Conder discovered the 
Sassanian monument which is described in 
his book, ‘‘Heth and Moab,” as well as an 
immense number of rude stone monu- 
ments. It is confidently believed that a 
complete survey of this region would lead 
to very important discoveries. 
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8. Inquiry mrro Manners anp Cus- 
Toms, Proverss, LeGenps, TRADITIONS, 
&o.—Readers of Dr. Thomson’s ‘The 
Land and the Book,” or the Rev. J. Neil's 
**Palestine Explored,” will know what 
vivid light is often thrown upon whole 
classes of Scripture Texts by the accurate 
observation of the customs of the people. 
Yet no inquiry of this sort has ever been 
carried out systematically over the entire 
country. The Committee have made ar- 
rangements for conducting a scientific ex- 
amination into all these points by means of 
questions drawn up with the assistance of 
the President of the Archeological Soci- 
ety, the Director of the Folk-Lore Society, 
the Secretary of the Bible Society, and 
others. 


It cannot be too strongly urged that no 
time should be lost in pursuing the explo- 
rations, for the vandalism of the East, and 
the newly imported civilization of the 
West, together, are fast destroying what 
ever records of the past lie exposed. 


All subscriptions for the Palestine Ex- 


ploration Fund should be sent to Prof. 


Theodore F. Wright, 42 Quincy Street 
Cambridge, Mass., the Honorary Secre- 
tary of the Fund for the United States, 
and from whom all circulars and other in- 
formation in regard to the fund can be 
obtained. 

1. Subscribers of five dollars a year are en- 
titled to receive— 

(1) Post free the ‘‘Quarterly Statement,’’ 
which is the journal of the Society, 
and contains the reports of work done 
by its agents, and a record of all dis- 
coveries made in the Holy Land. 

(2) The maps published by the Society 
at a greatly reduced price. 

(3) Post free on application, a copy of 
the following works :— 

Schumacher’s “Pella, the First Retreat 
of the Christians.” 

Schumacher’s ‘‘ Ajlan ‘within the 
Decapolis.’” 

(4) Copies of the other books issued by 
the Society at reduced prices. 

2. Subscribers of $2.50 annually receive 
the “ Quarterly Statements” free, and 
are entitled to the books and maps at 
the reduced price, 
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BIBLIA PUBLISHING Co., ff 
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